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VAN HOSEN’S LEVER RAIL WAY PRESS. 





The above is an illustration of the patent Rail Way 
Press lately invented by Mr. Wm. C. Van Hosen of 
Catskill, Greene county, in this state. 

The upper part of the engraving represents the 
usua! paneled frame of bay and cotton presses, (in 
which the material to be pressed is placed,) with the 
lower panel out, to show the follewer, or moveable 
bottom of the box, with the ends of the levers attach- 
ed thereto; at the other ends of these levers, as will 
be seen, are pulleys running on a horizontal rail way 
passing through the-centre of the frame. Attached 
to the lower ends of the levers, will be seen ropes 
winding on the capstan or axle of the large wheel; 
around the rim of this wheel is wound a rope or 
chain, and by running this out by horse or other 
power, the capstan winds up the ropes attached to the 
levers—drawing them together, and thus elevating 
the follower. 

It will be seen the press is so arranged that as the 
follower recedes, the power is increased without ad- 
ditional draught, until an almost unlimited pressure 
may be obtained. 

The peculiar advantages of this press over any 
others we have seen, are, the almost unlimited pres- 
sure that may be obtained—the ease and rapidity 
with which it may be worked—and the great play af- 
forded to the follower, which makes it particularly 
applicable to pressing hay, cotton, and other loose 
substances. 

After the hay is placed in the box, the follower 
can be run up and the hay perfectly pressed in one 
minute ; and the proprietors warrant this press to do 
double the work of the screw press, with less ex- 
pense. Many certificates are given by gentlemen 
well acquainted with the various presses in use, at- 
testing to the superiority of the rail way press over 
any thing of the kind they have seen, and recommend- 
ing it to every-farmer and grazier in the country, 

Mr. W. 8. Jacks is sole agent for the above press, 
to whom all applications for state, county, and town 
tights, should be made—at Catskill, New York. 





The Auburn and Rochester rail road company have 
resolved to run two daily lines of passenger cars over 
the road on and after the Ist of March next. 





IMPORTANCE OF SCIENCE TO THE ME- 
CHANIC. 





| Concluded. } 

And even as mechanics, will not your business af- 
ford you room for applying your knowledge, and ex- 
ercising your abilities? The results, at which you 
aim, in the mechanic arts, are brought about, not by 
your muscular strength so much as by your know- 
ledge and skill. The real and effective agents, by 
which you work, are the powers of nature, her aflini- 
ties, her attractions, her all-absorbing energies of heat 
and gravity. Your office is confined to a proper dis- 
position and wise contro} of these powers. And in 
that high office, exalted enough, methinks, to satisfy 
the most aspiring mind, how much might science aid 
you? Is it not, in truth, by her guidance alone, that 
you can be conducted to an adequate acquaintance 
with the principles and processes of your business ? 
Experience. we are aware, can teach you much ; and 
much, too, you can learn from the instructions and 
example of the master-workmen in your trade. But 
still these are not adequate to give you that complete, 
systematic, and thorough knowledge, which is essen- 
tial to highest success. You would scarcely be satis- 
fied with a physician who knew nothing of the human 
body but what he had learned from the conversation 
of his master, and by experimenting on his patients. 
You require him to have regularly studied the prin- 
ciples of his art ; to have added to his own experi- 
ence, and that of his immediate instructer, that im- 
mense mass of experience which is treasured up in 
books. Shall it be deemed unreasonable, then, that 
we ask a similar course from you? Indeed, does not 
your interest, no less than consistency, dcmand, that, 
in connexion with those labors of the shop, in which 
you train your eye to observe, and your hand to guide, 
the processes of your art, you study also the princi- 
ples of that art—principles which must always con- 
trol such processes, and disregarding which, they 
must always fail. Yes, let it not be forgotten, that 
complete success in the mechanic arts can be secured 
only by knowledge ; and that the knowledge, which 
is alone equal to your wants, is that knowledge which 
combines with individual experience the collective 
and generalized experience of all who have labored 
and observed in the same sphere. 

How, for example, without that knowledge, can 
you provide for the unexpected emergencies which 
await every mechanic in the prosecution of his busi- 
ness? From the state of your instruments and mate- 
rials, or from the demands of your employers, will 
arise frequent difficulties which you have never yet 
experienced; for which no directions can be found in 
those guides called ‘ Assistants,’ ‘Companions,’ &c., 
and the provision for which, therefore, must be found, 
if found at all, in the resources of your own mind, 
But to what, I ask, will his resources amount, who 
knows nothing of first principles ; who has never been 
accustomed to reflect on the operations in which he 
is engaged ; and who, if he undertakes now, for the 
first time, to do it, will be almost certain to stumble ? 

Consider too, that, if ignorant of the natural laws 
which govern your processes, you are not prepared 
to appreciate the inventions and alleged improvements 
which multiply, with such astonishing rapidity, in 
every branch of manufactures, and which you are 
constantly urged to adopt. Some of them are doubt- 
less of great value, while many more are destined no 
less certainly to follow their predecessors, in a brief 
though noisy career, to the land of forgetfulness. 
Now, who can hope to discriminate between the me- 
ritorious and worthless—between the inferior and the 
superior—but he who has qualified himself to look 
beyond the promises of interested projectors, and the 
certificates of incompetent or inconsiderate witnesses, 
and to test the principles involved by the unalterable 
laws of the Creator? 

Consider, also, that an artisan or manufacturer 
must have a knowledge of the theory and principles 
of his business, if he would himself become its im- 
prover and benefactor; if he would be remembered 
as the honored inventor of some cheaper, simpler, or 
more certain instrument or process. That thousands 
upon thousands of such instruments and processes 


are still undiscovered, and that they lie within the 
reach of every enterprising and competent artisan, is 
certaia; but it is equally ceriain, thet he alone is 
competent to the high task of tias adding to the re- 
sources of his race, who has knowledge. Rarely, 
very rarely, indeed, does the uninstructed and unre- 
flecting mechanic compass any great and lasting im- 
provement. 

Common sense, as well as the history of the arts, 
would teach us, that when sack men attempt to inno- 
vate, it wil) generally be in quest of some impractica- 
ble end, like perpetual motion; or by means totally 
inadequate to the object proposed ; or for the mere 
purpose of reinventing, in inferior forms, instruments 
which are already in existence? And even when 
they do prosecute an attainable and important end, 
with skill and apparent success, how often are they 
arrested and delayed, if not defeated, from being una- 
ble to solve the incidental or collateral questions 
which start up in the progress of their work. Even 
Fulton, with all his knowledge and skill, is said to 
have been delayed, several months, in the completion 
of his great experiment, for want of the uisite 
knowledge of the theory of resisting fluids. hitte- 
more’s card-machine, and Perkin’s nail-engine, were 
both long delayed, cne of them for years, and were 
the source (a3 we are informed,) of infinite vexation 
to their authors, simply from the want of an adequate 
acquaintance with the principles of mechanics. In- 
deed, I ask where and when any great invention was 
perfected, without the aid of knowledge and of pro- 
found thought? These creations of human genius 
are not struck off, as is generally supposed, at a single 
heat, or at random. They are not the offspring of 
some happy accident, nor the almost inspired guess of 
ignorant, unreflecting minds. No: these may give 
the first hint; but it is the province of knowledge and 
thought to seize that hint, and carry it out to its re- 
sults; to disengage it from the mass of surrounding 
error, and to clea: away the difficulties and doubts 
which always beset unexplored paths. Who will cell 
me, that James Watt, or Sir Humphrey Davy, or Sir 
Richard Arkwright, or Reuben Whitney, or Robert 
Fulton, projected and invented without knowledge, 
without science? Who will tell me, that your own 
Brewster,® uneducated though he was, ever brought 
his instruments to perfection, without intense and 
long-continued stady; without retiring from the din 
of business and the distractions of society, and bury- 
ing himself in the solitude of his chamber? Who 
does not know how glad he was to call in the aid of 
books; how much he had derived from the society 
and instructions of able friends; and how constantly 
he was driven, for the want of acquired science, to 
task the powers of his own prolific and original mind? 
Who ever heard him depreciate a liberal acquaint. 
ance with science and literature ; and who does not 
sympathize in the conviction felt, I am told, so deep- 
ly, by his friends and by himself, that he wanted but 
the power which science would have given him, to 
have added a long and ever-memorable list ‘to those 
inventions which now stand associated with his che- 
rished memory ? 

In addition, however, to these practical advan 
which would accrue to the artisan, from a knowledge 
of the principles of his art, there are others, of a mo- 
ral and intellectual character. which are entitled to 
at least a passing notice. The habit of studying the 
theory, as well as the practice, of an art, cannot but 
have the happiest influence in enlarging and liberaliz- 
ing the mind. It Jeads the artisan to his oc- 
cupation as something more than mechanical drudge- 
ry; asa liberal and intellectual pursuit, fitted to ex- 
ercise the powers of his mind, and.to raise his 
thoughts frown the humble workmanship of man to ° 
that vaster mechanism, which bespeaks the wisdom 
and power of the Almighty. It affords unfailing to. 
pics for reflection and conversation, dering te hours 
of labor, and provides resources, of an intellectual 
character, on which he can draw, in seasons of Jei- 
sure, and at the advance of old age. It seems, in- 
deed, high time that the years which have hitherto 
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been employed by the apprentice in learning the mere 
handicraft of his art, should be employed, in part at 
least, in studying its principles, and in tracing the 
ions of those principles throughout the works 
nature. It is more than time, that a higher moral 
and intellectual taste should be cultivated among the 
artisans of every country; and that hours, now wast- 
ed in dissipation, or frittered away in frivolous read- 
and conversation, should be devoted to the acqui- 
sition of knowledge, and the cultivation of virtue. In 
an age like this, when every species of manual labor 
is rendered more and more precarious by the changes 
which are perpetually — place in the arts, it is 
the obvious interest of the laboring man to prepare 
himself, by reading and reflection, either to embrace 
a new employment, or to coaform himself to sudden 
and unexpected vicissitudes. Independent, however, 
of interest, there are other and higher considerations, 
which address him as an intelligent and immortal be- 
ing, and which urge him to embrace the opportunities 
of improvement which have been vouchsafed him by 
a kind Providence, even in his ordinary avocations. 

I have thus dwelt on the benefits to be derived by 
mechanies from liberal and scientific studies. All 
my remarks are but a commentary on the celebrated 
maxim of Lord Bacon, that KNOWLEDGE Is POWER ; 
and let me add, that, for the human race, there is no 
other power. Inferior animals are guided in their la- 
bors by a blind but unerring instinct; and hence, 
though destitute of knowledge, they build up works 
of surpassing beauty and utility. But man comes 
into being almost destitute of instinctive skill. Near- 
ly all his capability is the slow growth of effort, of 
prudence, availing itself of past error, of study, ex- 
ploring the nature and properties of the material and 
immaterial objects around him. In books is stored 
away the fruit of the experience and study of those 
who have gone before us ; and it is in that storehouse 
that you are to gather power for the discharge of the 
high trusts which have been committed to your 
hands. Left to your own unaided researches, you 
would learn little of the world on which we all enter, 
strangers; and you would fall an easy prey to its 
thousand dangers and deceptions. But when, with 
your own observations, you combine the accumulated 
wisdom of ages; and when this wisdom has become 
your own, by putient reading and reflection, you will, 
indeed, have Power. You will have power upon the 
refractory substances on which you are called to la- 
bor, and will cause them to bend to your will with an 
almost magical celerity. You will have power even 
over future events, for you will be prepared to anti- 
cipate their nature, to prepare for their approach, 
and to employ them as harmless contributors to your 
advancement. You will have power, too, over the 
minds with which you associate, since you will know 
the motives that sway, and the prejudices that per- 
vert, and the high aspirations that warm, them; as- 
pirations, which, though now stifled by wordly pur- 
suits, are yet susceptible of being roused into vigor- 
ous and beneficent exercise. And, above all, you 
may, by a proper improvement of the means with 
which you are intrusted, secure that noblest of all 
at st ner over yourselves. By habits of thought 
and application, you can gain the command of your 
intellectual forces, and can direct them, all disciplined 
and ready for action, to any required point. And 
may I not hope, that, by the due examination of your 
own hearts, and of the moral relations in which yon 
stand, you will, with the aid of God’s blessing, be 
animated to the pursuit of that yet higher dominion 
over appetite and passion, which constitutes the per- 
fection of our being, and for which there is reserved 
a crown of eternal and unfading brightness, 





COUNTERVAILING DUTIES. 


As you have been so liberal in admitting articles in 
your valuable paper, both for and against free trade, 
I beg the privilege of submitting a few remarks on 
the subject. 

When this “ vexed question’”’ shall have been fully 
investigated and discussed, there can be no doubt but 
the people will arrive at the correct conclusion ; which 
is, that this country must protect its own labor. It is 
admitted on all hands, that self- preservation is the first 
law of nature, and that any government that does 
not protect its own citizens, cannot have the confi- 
dence of the people. { would ask how our labor can 
be protected under the free trade principle. If an 
article (the value of which is mostly labor) made in 
England, at the expense of one day’s labor, is sold in 





this country at fifty cents, those who make the same 
article here must work at fifty cents aday. What 
ever may be said in your fine spun theories in favor of 
free trade, one thing is settled; and that is, cvery 
branch of business that comes in competition with 
the same business in any country wth which we 
have a free trade, must be made at the seme rate 
for labor that is paid where the article is made. 

The people are beginning to ask for a system that 
will work well in practice. Theories that have ap- 
peared the most plausible, have disappointed the most 
sanguine advocates of them; and it is admitted that 
our most able statesmen have been also disappointed 
in the operation of almost every tariff law that has 
been passed. A change in our commercial relations 
with other countries, and the constant variation of 
their systems with each other, always has been and 
always will be liable to thwart our schemes, until 
we become independent of them for our manufactured 
goods. Every article we can make successfully should 
be fully protected. It has long been urged that an 
article would advance in price in proportion as the 
duty was increased ; but the practical effect has been 
precisely the reverse. A duty for protection should 
be specific, since all other modes are liable to be 
evaded. In proof of this, I cite the effect produced 
under the compromise act on carpets, flannel and pa- 
per, all of which have a specific duty, and all of which 
have continued to decline in price since the duty was 
established. The reason is obvious: there has been 
machinery enough put into operation to supply the 
market, by reason of the protection offered. The 
home valuation and the foreign invoices are equally 
liable to fraud, and »lso will be. Custom oaths are 
cheap, and invoices are as false as the Koran. When 
there is charged sixteen cents per square yard on flan- 
nel, or five cents per pound on paper, every body un- 
derstands it, and there is no evading it. It is gene- 
rally admitted that a fifty per cent ad valorem duty, 
on an average, does not really pay over twenty-five 
per cent, the other half being cheated out. Why? 
Honorable English merchants, honorable importers 
and honorable custom-house appraisers, can do noth- 
ing but what is honorable, of course. President Ty- 
ler has discovered that the twenty per cent tariff can- 
not be put into operation under the home valuation. 
Mr. Calhoun says the original cost and charges must 
determine the value. This compromise tariff is all 
a humbug; and Mr. Calhoun has humbugged the 
north out of their right to protect themselves. A vote, 
within ten days, has passed the house of representa- 
tives, 108 to 79, against even inquiring into the merits 
of remodeling the tariff. That any northern man 
should prove so recreant to northern inierest is asto- 
nishing. It is said there are other interests to be pro- 
tected besides the manufacturing. True; and in no 
way can they be so effectually protected, as by pro- 
tecting the manufacturer. It is exultingly said, that 
the manufacturers are but one-twentieth of the popu- 
lation, and that the nineteen-twentieths should not be 
taxed to benefit so small a proportion of community. 
The fact is not so. The whole interest of the north 
is identified, and in particular the agricultural and 
manufacturing. Take, for example, the woolen bu- 
siness in this country, one eighth of which is labor. 
Suppose this branch of business annihilated, (as it 
surely will be under the free trade policy) what will 
become of the remaining seven-eighths, consisting of 
wool, machinery, water power, steam power, wood, 
coal, &c.? Most of that will go the same way ; and 
what does not will be valueless. In the first place 
your sheep will be slaughtered, and the work has al- 
ready commenced ; your manufacturing villages brok- 
en down, and “sold for a song ;” your farmers will 
turn their attention to other agricultural pursuits, 
until they over produce every article that can be 
raised, when these in their turn will godown. Of 





what avail then will it be to tell them they can buy 


‘English goods cheap, when they have nothing but 


produce to pay?—a thing they do not take except 
when in danger of starving. Then the farmer will 
see, too late, who the tariff would most benefit. The 
manufacturer will be but a moiety of those who suffer. 
One twentieth! Who would not sacrifice so small a 
proportion of community for the benefit of the whole! 

Mr. Calhoun says our ingenious mechanics must 
under work the English, and under sell the whole 
world. He is mistaken in his men. They may be 
willing to under work freemen, but they will never 
under work slaves and paupers. They will sooner 
leave the business, and go to cultivating land, even 
though it may not be as well for them. 

When the country becomes convinced who are to 
be benefitted by a tariff, they will have one. The 
people have been deceived by the sophistry of free 
trade, but cannot be much longer. 

Take, for example, a manufacturing village of 
2000 inhabitants, which had not an existence fifteen 
years ago, of which there are many in this state and 
New England. Five hundred hands are employed in 
manufacturing and the remaining fifieen hundred in 
other pursuits, mostly mechanical. The five hundred 
hands, men, women and children, will turn out about 
one million dollars worth of goods a year, one eighth 
of which goes to pay for their labor, which is mostly 
paid out in the village and the immediate neighbor- 
hood. The balance of the million goes to pay for 
raw materials, and other mat«rials which constitute 
a part of the articles made, the most of which are 
produced in this country; by which means, the great- 
est amount goes into all the ramifications of the gene. 
ral business of the country. Again I repeat, who 
would be the loosers were these villages struck out of 
existence ? The answer is plain: the farmers and 
mechanics. 

These are but few of the many reasons that might 


be offered in favor of a protective tariff. 
M. L. 





SYNOPSIS OF LAW. 


COMMON CARRIERS. 


All persons undertaking to carry goods for all per- 
sons indifferently, for hire, are common carriers. — 
1 Salk. 249. 

These include owners of stage wagons and coach- 
es, wagoners, teamsters, cartmen, masters and own- 
ers of ships, vessels, and other water-craft, lighter- 
men, ferrymen, and wharfingers. 

There is no distinction between a land carrier and 
a water carrier, and each are equally liable for their 
servants’ acts as for their own. 

An action lies against a common carrier for refus 
ing to carry goods, if he has convenience for so do- 
ing.—! Saund. 312, c. 

A common carrier must answer for all events, and 
all losses, except such as arise, 

1. From the act of God, or inevitable accident: 

2. From the act of the enemies of the realm: 

3. From the default of the party sending them. 

He is answerable for loss by rohbery, by fire, by 
delivery to a wrong person by mistake, or a forged 
order. 

Common carriers are liable in either one of two 
forms of action, viz: in an action on the case, found- 
ed on the custom of the rea’m, in which a recovery 
may be had against those proceeded against, or a8 
action on the contract, express or implied, to carry 
for hire ; in which all the party defendants should be 
joined, and unless they are so joined; should plead 
in abatement. 

A delivery te a carrier by a vendor, vests the pro 
perty in the vendee ; and that whether the vendee or- 
dered a particular mode of conveyance or not—? 
Saund. 47, 

A common carrier has a special property in the 
goods, and may maintain trover against them 
against a wrong doer. : 

In order to charge the common carrier, these ar 
cumstances are to be observed: . 

1. The goods must be Jost while in the possessio® 
of the carrier himself : 
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2. He is liable only so far as he is paid: 

3. Under a special or qualified acceptance he is 
bound no further than he undertakes. 

He is, however, at all times responsible for any 
loss or damage resulting from gross negligence of 
himself or his servants. 


CUSTOM. 


Custom is unwritten law. Ifa rule or method be 
universal, it is then a part of the common law; if 
particular to this or that place, it is then a custom. 

A custom to be good must possess the following , 
requisites: 

1. It must have been used so long, that the memo- 
ry of man runneth not to the contrary: 

2. It must have been contiaued. 

3. It must have been peaceable and acquiesced in: 

4. It must not be unreasonable : 

5. It must be certain : 

6. When established it must be compulsory. 

7. It must be consistent with every other. 

General customs are determinable by judges ; par- 
ticular, by juries. 


DISTRESS. 


Distress for rent is given within six months after 
the determination of any lease for life, for years, or 
of any tenantcy at will. 

The distress must be made by a sheriff or his de- 
puty, or a constable, or marshal. 

Before making it. a warrant must be issued ac- 
companied by an affiJavit; made by the landlord or 
his agent, specifying the amount of rent due, and the 
time for which it accrued. 

Such warrant and affidavit, within ten days from 
distraining, must be filed in the office of the town 
clerk of the county. 

All goods, except such as are exempt from sale 
under execution, that are on the demised premises, 
are liable to distress, with the following exceptions. 

1. Property deposited with the tenant with the con- 
sent of the landlord ; or hired by him, or lent to him 
with such consent. 

2. Property belonging to any person other than the 
tenant, which shall have accidentally strayed on te 
the demised premises. 

3. Property deposited witM& tavern-keeper or with 
a keeper of a warehouse in the usual course of busi- 
ness. 

4. Property deposited with a mechanic to be re. 
paired or manufactured. 

5. Property of boarders at taverns and boarding 
houses. The officer, however, is not liable for seiz- 
ing and selling any such property, unless he have no- 
tice to whom it belongs. 

Goods of the tenant, which may have been carried 
off from the demi-ed premises, may be seized within 
thirty days after their removal, if any rent be due at 


the time of such removal, or shall become due within | 


said thirty days And if norent be due or become 
due within that time then the seizure may be made 
at any time within thirty days afier the rent shall be- 
come due. Such seizure must be made within six 
months after the removal of such goods. No such 
goods shall be liable to be seized which shall have 
been sold before such seizure made, in good faith and 
for valuable consideration to a person not privy to 
such fraudulent removal. 

Any fraudulent removal to avoid the payment of 
rent, subjects the tenant to a penalty in double the 
value of the goods removed or concealed. See for 
provisiuns concerning distress,—2 R. S. 500-01-02. 





INVENTIONS, DISCOVERIES, ETC. 





KNITTING MACHINE, 


We are informed that the rotary knitting loom of 
which mention was made in our paper some time 
since, is soon to be in readiness for operation. The 
inventor informs us that a good knitter. with two or 
three ordinary assistants, with a section of these 
looms, wil!l turn out about 1000 pair of stockings or 
gloves per day. The machine may be operated bya 
large dog or any other simple power, and the cost 
will not exceed $300. This, if successful, of which 
there can be no doubt, will introduce a new era in the 
business of manufacturing hosiery, and will probably 
ensurea successful competition with foreiga countries 

this important branch of domestic industry. We 
hope that the worthy inventor will receive, as he will 
surely merit, a liberal reward for his important and 





valuable invention.—Springfield Gazette 


NEW MODE OF PRINTING. 


A letter in the London Atheneum describes“ a new 
anJ extraordinary discovery just made in Prussia, by 
which printed works of any kind can be copied with 
perfect accuracy, and copies multiplied with no fur- 
ther expense thao the cost of paper and presswork. 
The plan is kept a profound secret by the inventor ; 
but he has demonstrated its efficacy by copying two 
pages of the London Atheneum, whi h so closely re. 
sembles the original as to be searcely disdinguishable 
from them. By the process it would appear that old 
manuscripts can be accurately transferred, illumina- 
ted copies of ancient books imitated, books of all 
kinds reprinted in number, and with a facility and cor- 
rectoess that almost cxceeds belief.’ 


NEW MINE. 


_A silver or tin mine (the chemists have not yet de- 
cided which)has been discovered near Wilmington, 
Vhio. The mine is very iich in the ore. 





WESTERN IRON MANUFACTURES. 





A Convention of those interested in the manufac- 
ture of iron in the States of Ohio, Kentucky, Tennesse, 
and Indiana wiil be held in the city of Louisville, on 
the seventh of march next. 

There have been movements of a similar kind in 
New York, Pennsylvania and Virginia. The iron 
masters in all parts of the country in view of the ap- 
proaching fall of the Tariff behold with apprehension 
the danger that threatens them. They see that the 
great interest in which they have invested their means 
on the faith of the government, implied in the fact that 
its protective policy first called their establishments 
into existence, is now about to be abandoned by the 
government—at least they fear so. 

The question is one which relates to somthing more 
than a separated, exclusive pursuit. A principle of 
national policy is involyed in it. We possess in our 
inexhaustible mines of iron and coal, in almost every 
section of the Union, the broad and firm basis of a 
vast domestic interest. The resources of the country 
in this particular are immense. Ranges of mountains 
stretching for thousands of miles though the heart of 
the land, and diverging in almost evey direction with 
innumerable ramifications, are the rich depositories 
of these elements of mineral wealth, which lie in 
teeming abundance waiting the touch of art and in- 
dustry which may bid them come forth in forms of 
usefulness and beauty. 

Now it is to be decided whether we will look to the 
mountains of Wales for our supplies of iron, and ad- 
mit the abundant importations of it from a country 
which will not receive in return our staples of flour, 
tubacco, pork &c.—or shall we, by a careful system of 
policy direct the enterprise and industry of our people 
to the production of iron at home, where the raw ma- 
terial abounds in almost limitless profusion? We 
must expect, if we adopt the latter course, to bear for 
a while the burden of enhanced prices—unquestion- 
ably the cost of manufactured iron would be increased 
to the purchaser at first. But let the end be regarded 
—let the cost be counted fairly. Will it be for the 
interest of the iron manufacturer alone that this pro- 
tection is extended ?—When the farmer pays more 
then usual for such iron as he may need for his do- 
mestic purposes, is the increased charge imposed up- 
on him without an equivalent and more? 

Let us look at the general result. In the midst of 
the interior, among the oe the sides of rapid 
streams, large mines are opened, coal and iron ore 
are brought forth in huge heaps from the bowels of 
the earth, vast establishments rise, furnaces, forges, 
manufactories of iron of every description, sending up 
towards the sky incessant smoke, and rousing the 
echoes of the valley by their perpetual din, bespeak- 
ing continual industry and the wonderful contrivances 
of art adapted to the purposes of labor. Here pro- 
duction is going on—here are new creations of value 
every day. Maultitudes of industrious men find em- 
ployment—hamlets, villages, towns spring up—the 
results of successful enterprise are visible on every 
hand. And whence come the supplies of food and 
clothing, and household goods for this great and in- 
creasing population? The farmers in the neighbor- 
hood will know—the thriving mechanic who plies his 
calling within the sound of the laboring forge will 


know—and so will the village merchant who retails| on} 


dry goods, groceries, and a little of every thing in his 
new shop atthe corner. Here then we can get our 


supplies of iron and or them in products of our 
own raising, withoud, be v 


. 


ig required to send specie 





Nor will it be necessary long to pay an enhanced 


For the successful production of the 
article, large establishments with great investments 
of capital, and minute division of labor, are requisite. 
These would come into existence amongst us gradual- 
ly—se soon as the policy of the Government was 
known to be fixed and to be depended upon for such 
a time as would be necessary for a full test of an en- 
terprise undertaken with a view to results compara- 
tively distant. Besides the domestic competition 
would keep down prices to the lowest standard of a 
fair business. With such abundant supplies of the 
native material in various parts of the country, no- 
thing like a monopoly would be established. 


price for iron, 





MODERN ADVANTAGES OF THE STUDENT. 





Ben Franklin was a great man. He was a mecha- 
nic—a printer. He served a regular apprenticeship 
—worked some time as a journeyman, and com- 
menced and carried on the printing business, with 
profit to himself and benefit to others. By his indus- 
trious habits and indefatigable attention to business, 
he became well and favorably known as a business 
man ; and by his close application to study, his econ- 
omy of time, and his rigid adherence to certain rules 
which he had laid down, for the government end re- 
gulation of his time—his hours of business and his 
moments of leisure,—he gained the confidence of his 
fellow citizens, and was elevated to offices of profit 
and trust, in his own state, and was finally called to 
represent them in the councils of the nation. We 
mention Franklin as an instance of what persevering 
industry aod application to study has done, in by-gone 
times, and not what the same application and atten- 
tion to study would do now. There is no parallel be- 
tween the times when Franklin flourished, and the 
present. They are in every respect vastly dissimilar. 
The then colonies were under the dominion of the 
British yoke, and were about throwing off their sub- 
serviency to the mother country, and taking their 
stand among the nations of the earth, as free and in- 
dependant states. The beautiful fabric which has 
since been reared, and which has been the admiration 
and the theme of praise in every land, and on every 
sea—the advantage and happy privileges of which we 
are now enjoying—was then to be obtained by hard 
fighting and wise legislation ; and as a consequence, 
the minds of Franklin and his compatriots. were har- 
rassed and distressed; by the dread of invasion and 
the tumults and horrors consequent upon war. 

What a contrast is now presented !—the youth of 
the present day, with naught to interfere with an in. 
clination to study, and possessing the manifold ad- 
vantage of access to books, libraries, lyceums, and lite- 
rary institutions, without number—Who shall say to 
what elivation they may not aspire ?—what horizon 
shall bound their ambition? 





ITEMS. 


A young apprentice te the shoemaking business 
lately asked his master what answer he should make 
to the oft-repeated question, “does your master war- 
rant his shoes?’ ‘‘ Tom!’’ said the master, “ tell 
them I warrant them to prove good, and if they don’t, 
that I will make them good for nothing!” 

This reminds vs of the man who sold watermelons, 
and warranted them ripe, or if not, he would take 
them back again ! 

A person recently died in the jail at Portsmouth, 
N. H., who had been confined there 21 years, for mur- 
der. He was insane, and never brought to trial for 
that reason. He was an ingenious mechanic, and 
among other reveries, asserted his pre-existence at 
different periods of the world, He has always confi- 
dently asserted that he worked a hundred years with 
Noah on the ark, and would give particular descrip. 
tions of its structure. The roof he said, was curi-. 
ously constructed of hollows and rounds, in such a 
way as to be invulnerable to water. The animals 
which were admitted to the ark, he said, were redne. 
ed to anatomies after entering, and thus com 
stowed away. He described the del as a tre. 
mendous storm—two drops of rain filled a pint mea. 
sure. He also constantly Stated that he assisted in 
the building ef Solomon’s temple, and always spoke 
with much gratitude of the kind attention he received 
from king Solomon. 

Eight years ago Chicago was a wi with 
ya ison to keep back ie lates,’ Dee 
there are 11,000 inhabitants in thatcounty. The 
contains above . The import is 
$1,500,000 annually—the exports last year were about 
$348,000. A monthly average of 150 vessels enter 
and leave the harbor. 
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SELF-MADE MEN. 





No. Il. 


So numerous do we find the instances of native ta- 
lent rising of its own irrepressible buoyancy from the 
bottom of that stagnant gulph under which living in- 
telligences have been in all ages laid down in dark. 
ness, like beds of oysters, that we are compelled to 
pass over some of those which are the most known, 
with merely a cursory glance. They are placed 
without regard to priority of time or rank; and hav- 
ing disposed of a few more of the illustrious men of 
other countries, we shall present to the reader those 
of our own. 

BEN JOHNSON, 
The contemporary of Shakspeare, was a brick layer. 
To escape from this employment, he enlisted as a pri- 
vate soldier, and served in that capacity against the 
Spaniards in the Netherlands, where he gained a high 
reputation for personal prowess. On his return he 
devoted himself to learning, as far as his means al- 
lowed, and then resorted to the stage. His first ef- 


of fortune, extended his friendship to him. The tar- 
dy efforts of his muse at length earned for him an 
imperishable reputation, which entitles him to a niche 
among self-made men. 
MICHAEL DE CERVANTES, 

Whose admirable romance of Don Quixotte ranks so 
high among the glories of modern literature, com- 
menced his life as a soldier, lost his left hand in bat. | 
tle, and afterwards suffered a captivity of five years 
at Algiers. Indeed his whole life seems to have been 
a series of misfortunes, calculated to extinguish ra- 
ther than encourage a taste for literature. One would 
little suspect from his writings that their author was 
borne down with poverty and wretchedness ; yet such 
was his condition when the immortal Don Quixotte 


| 


Seitd dd dd wetor'and ‘a writer were unsuccessfal, till | tended that he should follow the profession of his fa- 


Shakspeare, who like himself, had felt the severities | 





was written—a work which has outlived the follies | 
of the age it was intended to satirize. 


JOHN DAVIS, | 
The discoverer of the well-known strait which bears | 
his name, went to sea when quite a boy, and must 
have acquired all his knowledge both of science and | 
of the art of composition, while engaged in the duties | 


of his profession. Yet we not only have from his | 
pen accounts of several of his voyages, but also a| 
treatise on the general hydrography of the earth. He 
was the inventor, besides, of a quadrant for taking 
the sun’s altitude at sea. 


WILLIAM DAMPIER, 
The celebrated English navigator, went to sea at so 
early an age, that, considering he for a long time led | 
a vagabond and lawless life, he must have very soon 
forgotten every thing he had been taught, if he had 
not, in the midst of his wild adventures, taken great 
pains both to retain and extend his knowledge. That 
he must have done so is evident from the accounts of 
his different voyages which he afterwards published. 
We have very few works of the kind more vigorously 
or graphically written than these volumes; and they 
contain abundant evidences of a scientific and philo- 
sophical knowledge of no ordinary extent and exact- 
ness. His observations on natural objects are also 
extremely clear and particular ; and he writes like a 
man of good principles, although he kept so much in- 
different company. 
ER ASMUS,. 

Was an orphan at the age of fourteen, and compelled 
by his guardian to enter a monastery. Having effect- 
ed his eseape from this restraint several years after, 
he proceeded to Paris to pursue his studies. His po- 
verty was fo great that he was almost in rags; but 
poor as he was, he only wished to be richer that he 
might buy first Greek books, and then clothes. It is 





the mind, says Shakspeare, that makes the body rich; 


and so the young scholar felt. Of his two contem- 
plated purchases, it was not the clothes, but the 
Greek books, that he knew were to bring him any 
thing permanent, in the way either of enjoyment or 
distinction. He barely supported himself by taking 
pupils. For many years he Jed a wandering life, in 
France, the Netherlands and England. He also visit- 
ed Rome, Venice, Bologna, and Padau, improving his 
knowledge of Greek under the best masters. In 1516 
appeared his first edition of the New Testament in 
Greek, accompanied by a new Latin translation. On 
this work he had been engaged many years, and it is 
the greatest of his numerous labors, which was pub. 
lished in 1703 in 10 vols. folio, at Leyden. How lit- 
tle did he suspect, even in his loftiest aspirations, 
while a humble student at Paris, that he was destined 
to contribute so great and lasting service to the cause 
of learning, as posterity now accords to him. It was 
his boast that he was autodidactos, self-taught. 
MOLIERE, 

The French dramatist, could only read and write very 
indifferently at the age of fourteen. It had been in- 


ther, who was an upholsterer; but having conceived 
a strong passion for literature on witnessing a dra- 
matic representation, he would hear of nothing but 
going to college. His future life is well known; he 
stands at the head of the French drama, and many of 
his countrymen consider him superior to Shakspeare. 
VALERIANO BOLZANI, 

An ingenious Italian philosopher and critic, who liv- 
ed in the earlier part of the sixteenth century, and is 
better known by the Latinized name of Joannes Pie- 
rius Valerianus, was fifteen years of age when he be- 
gan to learn to read; his parents, indeed, having Seen 
so poor that he was obliged to commence life as a do- 
mestic servant. He afterwards became one of the | 
most learned and elegant scholars of his time, and 

wrote many books, several of which are still well 

known and esteemed, particularly a curious trea- | 
tise on the misfortunes of literary men, which has | 
been often reprinted. This distinguished scholar re- 
fused offices of honor and emolument, that he might 
devote himself entirely to literature. 

HENRY PITOT, 
The author of several ingenious French works, and 
particularly of a treastise on the management of ves- | 
sels at sea, which was long a text book for the in- 
struction of the French navy, had reached his twen- 
tieth year before he began to pay any attention to 
learning. It was about this period that his attention 
was accidentally attracted to the science for which 
nature had fitted him. Accustomed to spend his 
time in idleness and dissipation, he chanced one day, 
upon going into a bookseller’s shop, to opena volume 
on geometry, the figures in which arrested his atten- | 
tion, and excited his curiosity so much that he deter- 
mined to study the work. This was the beginning of 
his fondness both for mathematics and for reading, 
and he soon grew so much attached to his new oceu- 
pation, that he abandoned his old habits entirely, and 
now spent every hour in study. He was accustomed 
also to watch the stars from the top of an old tower 
in his father’s house, by means of instruments of his 
own invention; which obtained for him at first, it is 
said, among his ignorant and astonished neighbors, 
the reputation of being a magician. He afterwards 
became an adept in the different departments of his 
favorite science. It is a curious circumstance, how- 
ever, and shews at once his ardor in the pursuit of 
knowledge. and the penalty he was long afterwards 
obliged to pay for his early negligence, that he actu- 
ally submitted, when more than fifty years old, to 
take his first }essons in Latin from his son’s tutor, in 
order to be able to read some mathematical works 
written in that language, which he wished to consult. 
ALEXIS PAUCTON, 











Another ingenious French mathematician, whose 


treatise on weights and measures, although first pub- 
lished half a century ago,.is still considered one of 
the most valuable extant, had, owing to the poverty 
of his parents, scarcely received any education at all, 
till after he had reached his eighteenth year. He 
was at last noticed by a charitable ecclesiastic, who 
gave him lessons for about two years. He eventual- 
ly obtained the professorship of mathematics at Stras- 
burgh; but his labors here must have been but indif- 
ferently recompensed, for when the city was threat- 
ened with a blockade by the Austrians, and the ma- 
gistrates had issued orders that every inhabitant who 
could not supply himself beforehand with a sufficient 
store of provisions for the seige, should quit the place, 
Paucton, being too poor to comply with the outlay, 
was obliged to take his departure with his wife and 
three children. He was afterwards patronized by 
the French government, and had the prospect of 
passing the remainder of his days in comfortable cir- 
cumstances, when he died, in 1798, at the age of six- 
ty-two. 
JOHN OGILBY. 

The well-known translator of Homer, was originally 
a dancing master. He had apprenticed himself to 
that profession on finding himself reduced to depend 
upon his own resources, by the imprisonment of his 
father for debt in the king's bench, and in this capa- 
city reeommended himself to the duke of Buckingham 
and other noblemen. An accident, however, put an 
end to his dancing, and he was left again without any 
permanent means of subsistence, but not until he 
had, very much to his credit, released his father from 
prison. He was appointed deputy master of the re. 
vels in Ireland, and built a theatre at Dublin; but 
just when he began to meet with encouragement here, 
the rebellion of 1641 broke out, and swept away his 
property, himself barely escaping to England with his 
life. He made his way on foot to Cambridge, and 
applied himself with great industry to the learned 
languages, which he was enabled to pursue chiefly, it 
is said, through the liberal assistanee of some mem- 
bers of the university; and although then above forty 
years of age, was soon enabled to undertake a poeti- 
cal translation of Virgil, which appeared in 1750, and 
produced both money and reputation. A_ second 
edition of it was printed a few years after, with 
great pomp of typography and embellishments. 
Such was its success, that the industrious and enter- 
prising translator actually proceeded, although now 
in his fifty-fourth year, to commence the study of 
Greek, in order that he might give the world poetical 
translations of the works of Homer, and in 1660 pu- 
blished a fine edition of the Bible with plates. He 
again obtained the place of master of the revels in 
Ireland, and was in the enjoyment of greater prospe- 
rity than ever; but having disposed of his Irish pro- 
perty, and returned to take up his residence in Lon- 
don, just before the great fire of 1666, he was left by 
that dreadful event once more destitute. With un- 
conquerable courage and perseverance, however, he 
set to work afresh with his translations and other li- 
terary enterprises, in which he was successful, and 
erected another fortune as cosmographer and geogra- 
phic printer to the king. He died, after a life of great 
labor and chequered fortunes, in 1676, aged 76. His 
career is instructive as an evidence both of the re- 
spectable proficiency in literature which may be ac- 
quired by those who begin their education late in 
life, and also of what may be done by a stout heart 
and indefatigable activity in repairing the worst inju- 
ries of fortune. Ogilby was no great poet, although 
his translations were very popular when they first ap 
peared; but his Homer, we ought to mention, had the 
honor of being one of the first books that kindled the 
young imagination of Pope, who, however, in the 
preface to his own translation of the Iliad, describes 
the poetry of his predecesscr and early favorite # 
‘too mean for criticism.” 
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ALBANY, SATURDAY, FEB. 26, 1842. 





RODGERS’ FIRE ENGINE. 





In the description of the engine of Mr. Rodgers 
published last week several important errors occurred 
in the figures. The engine alluded to by the New 
York papers was not imported, but merely described 
as a powerful machine, throwing 173 gallons per min- 
ute, to the height of 114 feet. The engines of Mr. 
Rodgers commonly throw 300 gallons per minute, and 
it is no uncommon thing to see them throwing water 
to the height of 135 feet. 


AGENCY. 





Our only authorized travelling agent west is Mr. 
Joun W.Cromwewn. We have heard of very 
few instances of impositions, but mention this to 
put subscribers on their guard. As other agents 
are appointed in that direction, we shall announce 


them. 


ADVERTISING. 





STATE PRISONS. 





General Root, some time since, in the Senate, 
presented a remonstrance from sundry citizens of 
Cayuga against any legislative interference with 
the existing prison system. Gen. R. took that oc- 
casion to express his disapprobation of the mea- 
sures adopted by the mechanics to effect such a 





change, remarking that “ well enough’’ should be 
“let alone.” We much regret that any man 
should have taken such grounds, and the more 
| that so serious a subject should be treated in such 





PARLOR MAGAZINE, 

This work for February, being the second num- 
ber of the first volume, was issued some time since, 
but, owing to the press of matter, we have been 
unable to give it the notice itdeserves. The num- 
ber before us contains articles from some of the 
most eminent writers in the country, writers that 
do credit to our literary character as a nation. 
Among the contributors for this month we notice 
Mrs. Stedman, Orne, Esling, Pierson (one of the 
sweetest poets of the Union), Gardner, Sheldon; 









a flippant manner. 
We believe that only three petitions against 
granting the prayer of the mechanics were ever | 
presented; one, at the last session of the legisla- | 
ture, at the instigation of Mr. Loomis of Herki- 
mer county, from citizens of that county, and the 
remaining two at this session—both, if we mis- 
take not, from the county of Cayuga. What the 
arguments of these petitions are, we are unable to 
say; but we should be happy if those petitioners 
who are opposed to the demands of the mechanics, 


with Mr. Alfred B. Street, Wm. H. Cranston, L. 
D. Webb, H. J. Bogue, S. D. Anderson, E. G. 
Squier, and many others well known as authors of 
eminence. 

We are glad to see that it has marked a course 
somewhat different from that of most periodicals of 
a similar kind, and aims to blend instruction with 
amusement, not merey giving stale romantic love 
stories, but rendering fiction subservient to the 
conveyance of great moral truths, and illustrative 
of the scenes of this active, busy, every-day life. 





would give to the public the reasons for their op- 
position; our columns are open to them, and if we 
cannot maintain our positions, and refute their ar- 
guments, we will no longer urge a change. 

Mr. Root used no arguments in his discursive 


fact they amount to about the same that all we 





posed to granting the prayer of the mechanics, 


remarks which would be worth a refutation, ~ 


Such a work we can cheerfully recommend to the 
patronage of our readers. We clip the following 
| beautiful extract from an excellent and interesting 
tale, entitled ‘‘ Maternal Affection.” Speaking 
of a spotless reputation— 


| “What is life without reputation? The impress 
which gives this human dross its currency, without 


| which we stand despised, debased, deprecated! Who 


have ever heard attempted to be urged—viz., no-| shall repair it if injured, who can redeem’ it if lost? 
thing. Hoping, then, that those who are so op- | Oh! well did the great philesopber of poetry esteem 


| the world’s wealth as trash in the comparison. With- 


out it, gold has no value, birth no distinction, station 


In answer to numerous applications from abroad | Will give us their reasons for so doing, we shall | no dignity, beauty no churm, age no reverence; or 


to copy advertisements, it becomes necessary to 
state that we are obliged to limit our advertising to 


a single column at most, that we may devote our 


paper exclusively to useful matter, both for pre- 
sent and future reading; for we find that our pa- 
trons universally preserve their papers for binding. 
But we are about to issue a prospectus for an ad- 
vertising sheet, to accompany the paper as a sup- 
plement, when we shall be able to accommodate 
our friends in that department. The rapidly in- 
creasing circulation of the paper among the me- 
chanics and manufacturers, and men of science in 


almost every state in the Union, renders it a pro- | 


per medium for the advertising of machinery and 
scientific instruments of every kind. 





SELF-GRATULATION. 





We are highly gratified, not to say flattered, by 
the favorable and complimentary notices we have 
received in such profusion from every quarter of 
the State, aye more, frum every quarter of the 
Union. Still, we have some enemies, like all 
others in this world, but they are very feeble ones, 
with one or two exceptions, and grea‘ or small, it 
is all the same, we fear neither them nor their in- 
fluence, and shall hold on, undismayed, the even 
tenor of our way, maintaining an armed political 
neutrality, and he who crosses our path with hostile 
intent, ‘*will soon learn that there are blows to 
give, as well as as blows to tuke.”? This is in- 
tended as a hint to sundry carping ‘‘tit mice” 
whose natural dullness prevents them taking a hint 
without a warning kick. We do not suppose we 
are free from faults, but we wish persons to see our 
pg if nothing more, before they speak of it, pro 

T con. 


patiently wait the action of eur worthy lawgivers 
in reference to the subject. 


; 


CANADA JOKES. 





should I not rather say, without it, every treasure 
impoverishes, every grace deforms, and every dignity 
degrades; and like a beacon blaze upon a rock, 
| warning the world that its appearance is danger, that 
| its contact is death. The wretch without it is onder 
| eternal quarantine ; no friend to greet, no home to 
| harbor him. The voyage of his life become a joyless 
| peril; and in the midst of all ambition can achieve, 


| The virulence of the Canada press against ee or avarice amass, or rapacity plunder, be tarries on 


"government and institutions of this country, ex- | 
ceeds that of the most rabid of our own papers | 


against Great Britain. It is one of their standing 
jokes to call this the land of liberty, though it is 
not often that they are in good humor enough for 
| so mild a sobriquet. During the trial of McLeod 
the pungency of their remarks was truly edifying. 
The Yankees were handled without mittens about 
those days; nor do they escape a brush occasion- 
ally now. A few days since, a Montreal paper 
advised its readers not to take any one of the mise- 
rable republican robbers’ paper money, because 
their beggarly country was going to the devil, and 
would soon have the docket of bankruptcy struck 
against it by every government of Europe. What 
will Nicholas, the great regulator, say to that? 


CABOTVILLE. 





A few weeks since we published a description 
of the manufacturing village of Cabotville, in Mas- 
sachusetts, taken by a person who visited the place. 
By an article from the Boston Advertiser we per- 
ceive that the statistics of Cabotville and Chico- 
pee are thus given:—Population 6,000; capital in- 
vested in mills and machine shops, $2,500,000; 
10 cotton mills, with about 60,000 spindles; 7 ma- 
chine shops; 2 foundries; 1 paper mill; and about 
80 traders. Monthly disbursements for labor about 
$50,000. 





the surge—a bouyant pestilence. But the possession 
| of a priceless reputation, testifies a higher, a more 
| ennobling origin. It is this which, consecrating the 
| humble circle of the hearth, will at all times extend 
| itself to the circumference of the horizon; which 
| nerves the arm of the patriot to serve his country; 
| which lights the lamp of the philosopher to amend 
mankind; which, if it does not inspire, yet invigorates 
the martyr to merit immortality ; which, when one 
world’s agony is passed, and the glory of another is 
dawning, wil] prompt the prophet, even in his chariot 
of fire, and in his vision of heaven, to bequeath to 
mankind the mantle of his memory! Oh divine and 
priceless legacy of a spotless reputation! rich is the 
inheritance it leaves; pious the example it testifies; 
pure, precious and imperishable the hope which it in- 
spires-” 

This work is offered at the low price of One 
Dollar per volume, or 7'wo Dollars per annum, 
payable in advance. Each quarterly number is 
embellished with a plate of fashions and other ele- 
gant engravings appear monthly. J. Munsell, 


publisher, Albany. 


| 





MANUFACTURES, ETC. IN THE UNION. 





We are indebted to a valuable table in Hazard’s | 
Register, for the following statement of facts 
showing the extent of the manfacturing interests 
of our country. Entertaining, as we did, very ex- 
tended notions of the subject, we must confess we 
fell far short of the real truth. Indeed we may 
well say this is a great country, employing, as it 
does while yet in its infancy, such a vast amount 
of industry and capital in developing its inexhausti- 
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ble resources. To give an abstract even of this | reign trade, in the State, is 469; in the Union, 1,408. 


table, would be beyond our limits; and therefore 
we confine ourselves to giving the aggregate amount 
of capital, number of persons employed, &c. in 
the union; and also as being generally more inte. 
resting to our readers, of the State of New-York. 
In the first place, we will speak of the mines. 


MINES. 

Inon.—No. of furnaces, bloomeries, forges, rolling 
mills, in this state, 306. No. men employed, includ- 
ing mining operations, 3,456: capital invested, $2,103,- 
418; tons produced, 82,781; tons fuel consumed, 
123,677. In the Union—the No. of furnaces, 1,599 ; 
men employed, 30,497; capital, $20,432,131; tons fuel 
consumed, 1,523,110; tons produced, 484,136. 

Leap. In state—No. of furnaces, 9; No. pounds 
produced, 670,000; men employed, 333; capital, $221,- 
000. In the Union—No. of furnaces, 120; pounds, 
31,239,453; men employed, 1,017; capital, $1,346,756. 

Gorn. In state—None. In Union—Furnaces, 157; 
value produced, $529,605; men employed, 1, 046; ca- 
pital, $234,325. 

Oruner Merats. Value produced, in state, $64,- 
564; men employed, 119; capital, $42,930. In the 
Union—Value, $370,614; men 723 ; capital, 233,989. 

COAL. 

In state—None. In Union—51,780,883 bushels ; 

men, 6,311; capital, $6,224,462. 
: SALT. 

In state—No. bush. 2,867,884; men, 332; capital, 
$5,601,000. In Union—Bush. 6,179,174; men, 2,365 ; 
capital, $6,993,045. 

GRANITE, MARBLE, ETC. 

In state—Value produced, $1,541,480; men, 3,649; 
capital, $1,002,555. In Union—Value, $3,695,884 ; 
men, 7,859 ; capita}, $2,540.159. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Live Srocx. In state—Horses and mules, 476,543 ; 
neat cattle, 1,911,244; Sheep, 5,118,777 ; swine, 1,900,- 
065; poultsy, estimated value, 1,153,413. In Union 
— Horses, &e. 4,335,669; neet cattle, 14,971,536; 
sheep, 19,311,374 ; Swine, 26,301,293; poultry, value, 
$9,344,410. 

Cereat Grains. In state—Bushels of wheat, 12, 
236,413; barley, 2,520,063; oats, 20,675,847; rye, 
2,879,323 ; buckwheat, 2,237,835; Indian corn, 10,- 
972,236. In Union—Wheat, 84,823,272; barley, 4,- 
161,504; oats, 123,071,504; rye, 18,645,567; Buck- 
wheat, 7,291,743 , Indian corn, 377,531,875. 

Various Crops. In State—Pounds wool, 9,845,295; 
pounds hops, 447.250 ; pounds wax, 52,795 ; bushels 
potatoes, 20,123,614; tons hay, 3,127,147; tons hemp 
and flax, 1,130; pounds of tobacco, 744; rice, none. 
In Union—Wool, 35,802,114 ; hops, 1,238,502 ; wax, 
623,303 ; bush. potatoes, 103,298,060; tons hay, 10,- 
243,103; do. hemp and flax, 95,251; tobacco, 219, 163,- 
319 Ibs.; rice, 80,841 ,422 Ibs. 

Corron. State—None. Union—790,479,275 lbs. 

Sixx Cocoons. State—1,735 lbs. Union—61,552. 


Pounps or SuGAr MADE. State—10,048,109. Union 
—155, 110,809. 

Corps or Woops sotp. State—1,058,923. Union 
5,088,891. 

Propucrs or Dairy. State—$10,496,021. Union 
—$33, 787,008. 

Propuctsor Orncnarp. State—$1,701,935. Union 
—$7,256,904. 

Wine. State—6,799 galls. Union—124,734. 


Homx-MApeE on Famity Goons. State—$4,636,547. 
Union—$29 ,023 330. 

Paopuce or Market Garpengns. State—$499,- 
126. Union—$2,601,196. 

Noxsertss, etc. State—$75,980. 
534. Capital invested, $2,945,774. 

COMMERCE. 
The number of commercial houses engaged in fo- 


Onion—$593,. 





No. of commission houses in State, 1,044; in Union, 
2,881; capital invested, in State, $49,533,001—Union, 
$119,295,367. No. of retail dry goods, grocery and 
other stores, in State, 12,207—capital, $42,135,795 ; 
in Union, 57,565—capital, $250,301,799. No. of lum- 
ber yards, in State, 414—men employed, 9,592—capi- 
tal, $2,694,170 ; in Union, 1,793—men employed, 35,- 
963—capital, $9,848,307. No. of men engaged in iu- 
ternal transportation, in the State, 7,593; in the 
Union, 17,594. 

We have above presented a few of the facts in 
relation to our State, and the Union. At another 
time we shall continue the abstract. It will be 
seen, by comparing our State with the Union ge- 
nerally, that it bears no inconsiderable portion of 
the whole, as far as resources and industry are con- 
cerned, entitling it, and justly too, to the title of 
‘ Empire State.’ 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





We are happy to find any subject discussed in 
this paper attracting attention. The question of 
the tariff, however, has elicited more writing than 
we can find room for, without trenching too much 
upon other departments. It is also a controversy 
which will be long vexed, and has already been 
so often and so ably discussed, that new writers 
should be extremely cautious of entering the are- 
na, where they can but exhibit their unpractised 
skill. We have endeavored to accommodate 
writers on both sides equally and in order, when 
their articles came within a reasonable compass ; 
but there is at present such an accumulation on 
hand, that we are compelled to observe certain 
rules used in debate, of allowing members to 
speak but once on the same subject. 





AUXILIARY ASSOCIATIONS. 





At the formation of the State Mechanics’ Associa- 
tion, it was contemplated to form auxiliary associa- 
tions in the different counties of the state, to com- 
plete the organization of the mechanics, so that there 
should be a regular and authorized medium of inter- 
course and action upon matters of general interest to 
the mechanics—a medium through which authentic 
information might be received and disseminated of 
interest to all mechanics. As yet, but two or three 
such associations have been formed; the mechanics, 
as is usual with them in al) public matters, are wait- 
ing for some one else to move in the matter. 

This should not beso. The machanics should move 
in this matter without waiting for any one else to 
“ start it,” for that is all it wants to carry it through. 
The advantages to derived from such an organization 
must be apparent, on the least reflection, to any mind. 
Besides, the formation of the “ general committee of 
correspondence” of the state association, was left to 
be designated by the mechanics of the different 
counties, each county being entitled to a number 
equal to the ir representation in the assembly ; through 
which a correspondence may be kept up on interest- 
ing questions. 

The mechanics of Onondaga led the way; Erie 
followed next; and we have heard of other associa- 
tions being formed, but neither of them have named 
a committee of correspondence to the state associa- 
tion, as we have yet learned. Will not the mecha- 
nics in the different counties move in this matter, and 
appoint committees, so that we may obtain such in- 
formation as the mechanic interest requires? Sup- 
pose we begin the example here? What say you, 
mechanics of Albany, Rensselaer, &c., shall we lead 
off 7 yf 





SYNOPSIS OF NEWS, ETC. 





The carriage factory of Harrison & Whitbeck, of 
Rochester, was set on fire a few days since, but fortu- 
nately detected in season to save the establishment. 


In the grave yard of Winchester, Virginia, there is 
nn obscure, grass-grown grave, without tombstone or 
monument. It contains the ashes of the brave man 
General Morgan, whose name ranks in the annals of 
the revolution, second only to that of Washington. 

The celebrated Arab chief, who has for several 
years baffled the French generals that have been sent 
to Africa, is accompanied on all his expeditions bya 
r-gular down-easter—one Zachariah Coffin, a verita- 
ble descendent of the old Admiral. He sports the 
Moorish dress, rides a magnificent barb, heads a 
squadron, lays by the dollars, but refuses to change 
his religion. 

A Paris correspondent of the Madisonian states that 
Norris’ engines of Philadelphia, are more generally 
used in Germany than any other. 

The legislature of the state of New-York presents 
the phenomena of a temperance meeting among its 
members. 

In Illinois they have commenced the manufacture 
of candles from Castor Oil. The oil is chilled in the 
winter and the thin part then pressed out, leaving a 
substance of the consistence of spermaceti, from 
which the candles are made. They are said to be 
fully equal to spermaceti. 

Prof. Olmsted of Yale college, thinks it certain that 
shooting stars are composed of exceedingly light, 
transparent and combustible matter. 

William C. Bryant, the poet, is lecturing on home. 
opathy, having become a zealous convert to that 
school of medicine. 

A state convention of all persons engaged in the 
boot, shoe and leather trade, is to be held in Boston 
on the 2d of March. 


The hand of a man which appeared to have been 
severed from the arm about 5 or 6 weeks, was recently 
found in a stable opposite the ruins of the old Thea- 
tre, Natchez. An i: quest was held over it, and every 
one who saw the hand was of opinion that the pos- 
sessor of it had been murdered. 

The extensive iron foundry of J. L, Mott, at Mor. 
risiana, with all the valuable patterns of the estab 
lishment, was destroyed by fire yesterday at noon, 
The loss is estimated at $10,000—insured for $3000, 

The Planing and saw Mill of Messrs. Rich & 
Hotchkiss, in Water st., New-Haven took fire in the 
night, at about 9 o'clock, in the wooden building ad- 
joining their Sash and Blind Factory, and was soon 
destroyed, togethez: with about a thousand dollars 
worth of stock. The fire was first discovered near 
the furnace of the steam engine, and it is supposed to 
have originated by accident. The machinery in the 
buildirg was very much injured. The tota! loss is 
between four and five thousand dollars. The stock 
only was not insured. The firemen deserves great 
credit for their exertions, and it is surprising that they 
were able to save the adjoining building and lumber 
about them.—Palladium. 

A writer in the Boston Courier proposes that @ 
World’s Convention, from all civilized nations, as- 
semble in London, to discuss the question how the 
poor and the starving can be saved from misery, crime 
and death. 

Mr. Hawkins, the reformed drunkard and lecturer 
on temperance, stated at the Marlboro Chapel, Bos- 
ton, that during the last eight months in prosecuting 
his labor, he had travelled six thousand miles. 

A printer in setting up the sentence, “‘ we are but 
parts of one stupendous whole,” by the mistake of a 
letter, made it read, ‘‘ we are but parts of one stupen- 
dous whale !’”’ 


A poor man named Geo. Peters, with a numerous 
family, who followed the occupation of a journeyman 
baker, and resides in an obscure street at Camber- 
well, England, has recently had left him by a distant 
relative, residing in Bath, and from whom no expec 
tations were ever entertained, funded property 
amounting to near £50,000 or $240,000. 


The teachers association of Troy and Albany, held 
their seventh anniversary festival on the 12th inst., 10 
Troy, on which occasion thirty two gentlemen 
ladies partook of an entertainment at the Temperance 
House in Canon Place. Their speeches and toasts 
make a formidable appearance in the Whig of the 2/st 


Losses seem to beset the United States Bank o 
every side. We understood, says the Philadelphis 
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Gazette, the block of splendid new stores destroyed 
last night on Lombard street wharf, were among the 
assets of this ill-fated institution. 

On Sunday last, was baptised in New York, by 
Rev. William Adams, an infant named John Cotton— 
the young pilgrim being enveloped in a blanket 
brought over by the Rev. John Cotton, the non-con- 
formist, in 1633, and in which he himself, his son Sea- 
born, born on the voyage, his daughter, the wife of 
President Increase Mather, his grandson Cotton 
Mather, and a host of their descendants, have, in 
their different generations, been carried to the baptis- 
mal font. 


Two lads of 16 or 17 years of age have been ar- 
rested at Jamaica, L. I. and have confessed that they 
set fire to the locksmith’s shop of Messrs. Searing & 
Smith of that village on bev f evening. They are 
said to be respectably connected. One was held to 
bail in the sum of $2000 ; the other was committed. 

It is shown, by scientific analysis, that the con- 
sumption of water in London, is not less than 40,000,- 
000 gallons per diem, and that the weight of the chalk 
containing in this large quantity, is not less than 24 
tons a day, or 8000 tons per annum. 


There exists throughout China but a single Chi- 
nese newspaper, which is published at Pekin, and 
bears the title of King-Paou, or “ Messenger of the 
Imperial Residence.” It consists of extracts of what 
the Emperor has cxamined or ordered in the council. 
It is published daily, and the price is 8s. 4d. per an- 
hum. 

An eminent English shipbuilder upon reading the 
dimensions recorded as those of the Ark, was so 
struck with the just proportion that pervaded the 
whole plan of construction, and the similitude that it 
bore to that in use at the present day, that he applied 
himself to the formation of a model which would ex- 
plain at sight the character and capacity of the huge 
vesse! so well known in religious history ; and, to 
exhibit how little our largest ships vary from her ad- 
measurement, a model of the British Queen has also 
been constructed on the same scale. In both these 
works of art the proportions are observed to the 

test nicety. It is understood that the models will 
presented for exhibition by the ingenious projector 
to some public institution in London. 

The legislature of Michigan are discussing the sub- 
ject of removing the capitol from Detroit to some 
more central place. An attempt has been made to 
fix it at Marshall. 

The daily income of John Jacob Astor, of New 
York, is $4000! Poor fellow! how we pity him! 
Some body prays every night for his decease. 


The Fayetteville Observer says, ‘‘ Josiah Tyson, 
. has presented us with a specimen of coal taken 
from the mine on his lands on Deep river, in Moore 
county, of superior quality to any that we have seen 
south of Pennsylvania. Indeed it is very similar to 
the anthracite coal of that state. There is an inex- 
haustable supply of it, and we hope that the day will 
come when it will be brought into use.”’ 


_ There is, says the Hartford Eagle, a fact of great 
interest to the people of Connecticut in connexion 
with the Amistad negroes. The total population of 
the state, by the laie census, is 310,015, of which 54 
are represented as slaves. These 54 include 37 
Amisted negroes, who have been declared by the U. 
8. Courts to be freemen. If the apportionment bill, 
allowing one representative to every 62,000, passes, 
the correction which ought to be made counting these 
37, not as slaves, but as freemen, will entille the state 
to an additional representative. 


The Lancaster Intelligencer notices the coincidence, 
that mild winters have happened ata regular perio- 
dical distance of twenty-six years, as follows: 1636, 
1712, 1738, 1764, 1790, 1316, 1842. 


_ Gen. Washington’s barber, William Lunt, is still 
living at South Kingston, R.I., and is 95 years of age. 
He is the patriarch of the barbers. 


The Quebec Gazette of the 7th inst. says that there 
was at that itme a depth of snow on the ground in 
Quebec, of about four feet. 

According to aed Park, the total number of 
the different books printed, down to the present time, 
18 €stimated at 1,000,000 volumes in the German lan- 
guage, 800,000 in French, 600,000 in English, (inclu:- 
ing 25,000 American) and 600,000 in all other lan- 
guages—-making a total of 3.000,000 different volumes, 
or say 2,000,000 different works. Allowing only 1200 
copies of each work to have been printed, and sup- 
Posing all the volumes to be of an average size, they 





would form a solid pile, larger than the largest Egyp- 
tian pyramid, although it is 500 fect high, and 
feet square at the base, covering eleven acres ol 
round. The annval number of new publications in 
ermany is said to be 700C—in France, it is is proba- 
bly 5000—in Great Britain, 3000—aud in the United 
States, about 500 works or 700 volumes, of which 
about three fifths are original American productions. 
It is announced that a convention of those interest- 
ed in the manufacture of iron, in the states of Ohio, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and Indiana, will be held in the 
a Louisville, on Monday, the 7th day of March, 
1342, 


Ostinelli, the famous musician, has recovered of 
the Worcester railread company, $13,000 damages, 
for injury to himself and son, received by the collision 
of two trains of cars, on the day of the great Bunker 
Hill convention—by which the health and usefulness 
of the lad were forever destroyed. 

The Manufacturers’ Bank at Ulster has made no 
report to the comptroller of its condition. 

A large amount of copper is expected at Milwan- 
kie from Mineral Point by the opening of navigation 

Walking matches are all the go among the pedes- 
trians in New York. Geo. W. Dixon accomplished 
the task of walking the plank 48 successive hours 
without rest, and even continued on the platform five 
hours after the stipulated time. The penny papers 
say he gains several thousand dollurs by the feat 
He is the only one who has been able to accomplish 
it. The Express says: ‘‘ The fever has extended to 
Brooklyn, where, yesterday, three individuals were 
walking the plank. One, a man named Philip Can. 
ning, in a saloon in the 5th ward, commenced his 48 
hour task at 6 o’clock Sunday evening. and continued 
it until 4 o'clock P. M. yesterday, when the poor 
creature was taken from his painful position de/iri- 
ous, having, without a moment’s rest, continued walk- 
ing 46 hours and 40 minutes.” 

Prof, Silliman, in a recent lecture on geology. re 
ferred to a law which has been proved by late inves- 
tigations that the heat increases as we descend into 
the earth nearly as one degree to fifty feet—from 
which it follows that at ten miles the rocks are red 
hot, and at two hundred in complete fusion. 

The legislature of Rhode Island has repealed the 
law which was passed against the freemasons in the 
times of anti-masonic excitement. 

The Philadelphians are in great tribulation about 
their ice. The crop is miserably thin this year, and 
their valuts empty—not a slice with which to cool 
their porridge in the coming dog days. Perhaps Bos- 
ting might send on a supply, now that they have sup- 
plied the rest of the world. 

The Pottsville Journal, in describing the opening 
of the Reading rail road, says that the tunnel below 
Port Clinton was splendidly illuminated with upwards 
of 2000 lights, which made a grand and imposing dis- 
play. The length of the tunnel, we believe, exceeds 
1,009 feet through the bowels of a limestone moun- 
tain, 

It appears from the adjutant general’s report, that 
the present volunteer militia force in Massachusetts 
is 5,092, embracing 6 companies of cavalry, 28 of ar- 
tillery, 17 of riflemen, 54 of light infantry, and 2 of 
grenadiers ; in all, 107 companies. The number of 
enrolled militia is 81,343, and the aggregate militia 
force of the commonwealth 87,215. 

The Hon. Samuel Alien, of Northfield, Mass., for 
more than twelve years a representative in congress, 
died at his,residence in that place last week. 


We were struck, says the Buffalo Commercial Ad- 
vertiser, with the queer appearance of an emigrant’s 
“ outset,” which went by our office on its westward 
way. Upon the running part of an ordinary wagon, 
wi h rather a long reach, was constructed a cabin, 
well 1oofed and clap-boarded, with curtained win- 
dows—while a stove pipe protruding through the roof 
betokened that appliances and means for warmth and 
cookery were not lacking—the apparent comfort and 
snugness of the whole arrangement forming an agree 
able contrast with the hardships usually encountered 
by the venturous pioneer to western wilds. This non- 
descript dwelling was drawn by three horses, driven 
very conveniently from within; and thus sheltered 
from the inclement elements, the enterprising emi- 
grant, while sitting by his own fire, with all his house- 
hol gods about him, was pushing onward to the new 
home he had chosen, with scarcely a deprivation. 
while in transitu, of the comforts of the one he had 
left behind him. 


é abe number of cadets at the West Point academy 
is 221. 


We learn from the Onondaga Standard, that many 


of the farmers of that county have already been 
ploughing up their grounds. ‘Twenty-six years ago 
to-morrow, we bave been assured by an eye-witness, 
that there was much ploughing in this vicinity. At 
that time the weather was as warm as it has been 
(not to-day,) during the mildest days of the present 
month.—Troy Budget, 17th inst. 





GOVERNORS OF THE STATES—1842. 
The following table was compiled by a gentleman 
sojourning in this city. 




















States. | Governors. Term | Expires. | Salary 

Maine, Wm. Fairfield, 1 yea:jJan. 1943; 1,500 
N. Hampshire, |Jobn Paige, 1 “ |June, * 1,200 
Vermont, Charies Paine, 1“ Oc, * 750 
Maasac h John Davis, 1“ \Jan, '43) 3,666 
Rhode Island, |Samucl W. King, 1 “ |May, * 400 
Connecticut, Wa. W. Elleworth, I May, "42) 1,400 
New York, Wa. H. Seward, 2“ Wan. °43) 4,000 
New Jervey, Wm. Peavington, , © % 42) 2,000 
Penossivania, | David K. Porter, 3 “ Jen. ‘'45) 4,000 
Delaware, im, 8B. Cocper, 4* 45) 1,333 
Maryland, Franei« ‘I homas, 3 “ Jan. 45) 2,666 
Virginia, John M. Gregory, |3 “ |Mar. °43) 2.333 
North Cerolina, J. M. M j2 “ \Jan. °43) 2,000 
South Carviina,|J. P. Richerdron, 2“ [Pec 42] 3,900 
Georgia, C. J. McDonald, 2 “ INov, °43) 3,000 
Alabama, B. Fitzpatrick, se « . 44) 2,000 
Mimsiseippi, T. M. Tucker, 2 “ \Jen. °44) 2,500 
Louisiana, A. B, Roman, 4% Jen, 43) 7,500 
Ohio, T. Corwin, “ |Dec. ‘43) 1,900 
Kentucky, R. P. Letcher, 4 “ inept. "44) 2,000 
Tennesnee, J. C. Jones, 2“ \Oct. 43) 2,000 
Intiane, 8. Bigger, “ 1Dec. '43; 1,000 
Itinow, T. Carlin, 4“ Dec ‘'42) 1,000 
Michigan, J. 8. Barry, “lian. 44) 2,000 

i*eouri, T. H. Rey nolda, 4“ INov, 44) 1500 
Arkansas, A. Vell, 4“ INov. 44] 2,001 

TERRITORIES. 

Florida—Rt. K. Call, appoimed .  . 1941 

Wirconsin—J. D. Doty, appointed . 141 

Towa—John Chambers, appointed 1841 





MINIATORE PAINTING ON IVORY, 


D. WAGNER Miniature Pater, has taken a reom in Douw’s 
New Building, corner of State and South Market street«, where 
he respectfully invites the citizens to cail and see his specimens, 
This room is No. 22, 3d fluor, entrance from either State or Mar- 
ket ste. 





7 IMPORTANT WORK! 


Now in the course of Publication, 
A DICTIONARY OF ARTS, MANUFACTURES AND 
MINES: 
Containing « clear 


of their cre and practice : 
Asrrew Urnr, M.D... FR. 8. M. G.8., M. ALS., son 

Mem. Acad. N. 8., Philadel., 8. Ph. toc. N. Germ, ¥ ce 

Mulii., &c. &c. &c. (7 Wiuetrated with one thousand twe 

hundred and forty-une engraving. £0 

This ix unquestionably the most popalsr work of the kind ever 
publie hed, and a book most admirably adapted to the wants of all 
classes of the . The following are the 
which the learned author endeavors to accomplish : 

Ist. ‘To instruct the Manufacturer, Metaliurgi-t and Trades- 
man in the principles of their respective processes, as to render 
them, in reslity, the masters of their business; and to emancipate 
them from a «tate of bondage to such as are too commonly go- 
verned by blind prejudice and a vicious routine. 

Qty. To afford Merchants, Brokers, Drysalters, 
ant Officers of the Revenue, characteristics descriptions of the 
commodities whieb pass throug b their bands. 

Sdiy. By exhibiting some of the finest developments of Che- 
mistry and Physics, to lay open an excellent practical school to 
stndents of these kindred scieucer. 

d4thly. To teach Capitalists, who may be desirous of 
their funds in some productive branch of industry, tu select, 
ciously, ameng plausible claimants. 

Sthiy. To enable of the Lew to become well ac- 
quainted with the natare of those patent schemes which are so apt 
to give rise to litigation. 

Gihiy. To to Legislators such a clear exposition of the 


strple manufactures, os may dissuade them from lows 
which obstruct industry, or cherish one branch of it to the 


of another. 

Aad tantly, to.gire Go genet ete S on Jntel- 
lectual ‘ iews of many of the noblest ac 
of Science, in effecting those grand tions of matter te 


which Great Britain and the United States owe their paramount 


wealth, rank and power among the nations of the earth. 


The latest Statistics of every important object of Manufacture 
are given from the best, and usually from authority, at the 
end of each article. 

The work till be prtotad Crum tho 96 Landen offtien, watch 
sell for 12 a copy. eg Tey , in new brevier 
type, and will make about 1400 Evo. t will be issued in 


twenty-one semi 


i-monthly numbers, (in covers) at 25 cents each, 


on delivery. 
T sending us five dollars, at one time, in 
oobi we wit forward tho mumsbero by nail, peck pul eoteec en 
they come from the press. 


‘o suitable Agents, this affords a rare , an we cen 
Cry tanchetaiee en enderey “hepa erey octets 
every man turing every v nited 
Gentes end Connde, subessthees 


may be with the great- 

ext facility. Address, post paid, La Roy Sunderland, 198 Fulton 
street, New-York. 

L. C. Ham™onp is sale agent for the above work in this 


Troy. La h, and Waterford, to whom 
plication can onde on o. 3 Commercial _ 

Any one leaving his address et the above place, will have the 
numbers work deli to him regularly om the above 
terms, 
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WHAT IS GLORY? WHAT IS FAME? 

The following beautiful production is from the poems of Wm. 
Motherwell recently reprinted in this country by Ticknor of Bos- 
ton. How these poems have remained so long comparatively un- 
known is a matter of great surprise. The strength and beauty of 
the following cannot be surpassed. The power of truth, with the 
vigor of thought and expression peculiar to true genius.—Ed. of 
Mech. 

Wuart is Glory?) What is Fame? 

The echo of a | lost name; 

A breath, an idle hour's brief talk ; 

‘The shadow of an arrant nought ; 

A flower that blossoms for a day, 
Dying next morrow ; 

A stream that hurries on its way, 
Singing of sorrow ;— 

The last drop of a bootless shower, 

Shed on a sere and leafless bower : 

A rose, stuck in a dead man’s breast,— 

This is the World’s fame at the best ? 

‘What is Fame? and what is Glory ? 

A a corey ie ager lying story, 

To tickle fuols withal, or 

A theme for second infancy ; 

A joke scrawled on an epitaph ; 

A grin at Death’s own ghastly laugh ; 

A visioning that tempts the eye, 

But mocks the touch, — nonentity ; 

A rainbow, substanceless as bright, 
Flitting for ever 

O’er bill-top to more distant height, 
Nearing us never ; 

A bubble, blown by fond conceit, 

In very sooth itself to cheat; 

The witch-fire of a frenzied brain ; 

A fortune that to lose were gain ; 

A word of praise, perchance of blame ; 

The wreck of a time-bandied name,— 

Ay, this is Glory !—this is Fame! 


HOUSTON’S PROPHECY. 


The followiny, from the St, Louis Reporter, has a 
kind of wild romance about it, which may,tell in 
these days of excitement: 

“ One evening during the winter of 1835. as Booth, 
the celebrated tragedian, was walking up Pennsylva- 
nia avenue, in the city of Washington, he accosted an 
old friend from the west whom he had not seen for 
many years. After mutual expressions of surprise 
and salutation, these two singular men walked arm- 
in-arm to Brown’s hotel, where both had taken lodg- 
ings. In the whole country, perhaps there could not 
be found twe others more passionately fond of excite- 
ment, more remarkable in their habits, or more noted 
for their eccentricities. Retiring toa private room, 
they sat down to recount the story of their past 
lives, and as they industriously circulated the bottle, 
many a loud shout echoed through that hall, and 
startled the watchmen in the street as they went their 
silent rounds. As the night wore on their merriment 
increased, until at the close of a thrilling story, relat- 
ing to his strange career, his companion exclaimed— 

* Now, Booth, let’s have a speech to liberty—one 
of those apostrophies to old Roman freedom with 
which you startle audiences!” 

Had Booth been inclined to refuse, he knew that 
his friend, when the mood was on him, would not be 
denied any request, however absurd or difficult the 

mance. But the tragedian had himself entered 

to the spirit of his companion, and nothing loath, 
he rehearsed with magic power many of those elec- 
tric passages in defence of liberty with which the 
English drama abounds. His friend, whose memory 
as well as habits partook of the indian character, 
caught up the words, and with equal force, clearness, 
and accuracy, went through each speech in regular 


su ~ 

Thus they preceded for a time, and then again sat 
down on the floor of that chamber to renew their po- 
tations and their personal adventures. Booth drank 
and listened, whilst the other told of his own eleva- 
tion in his native state, of his disgust at civic honors, 
of his home in the distant forest, of the uncontrolled 
freedom of the red men, of their stoic fortitude and 
matchless heroism. Warmed by the recollection of 
those thrilling scenes, he sprang, at last, to his feet, 
and, in the tone of one amid the battle’s din, fighting 
against fearful odds, he exclaimed, 

“ Now, Booth, once more for liberty !”’ 

The tragedian dared not disobey. He ran through, 
with all his usual energy, the tale of Mexican thral- 
dom, of the Spanish conquest of that land, the dangers 
incurred by the invading army. their commander’s ex- 
hortation before the battle, and the stubborn bravery 
of the native chiefs. 

Before him stood at that Ione hour, listening with 
an intensity of thought and feeling which shone 
through his eyes, lightened o’er his face, strained 
every muscle, and started the sweat in great drops 





from his lofty brow, one who had all the spirit of a 
Cortes and ambition of a Pizarro. Quick as thought, 
he took up the task and repeated the words just ut- 
tered by Booth, with the most critical precision of 
tone and manner. The scene was one of no small 
moment, it may be, toa nation’s history. As he be- 
came excited in the recitation, his spirit seemed to 
take fire ; and with an air so determined, so frightful, 
that it seemed the voice of one inspired, he exclaim- 
ed, at the end of a masterly extemporaneous rhapso- 
dy, ‘ Yes! yes! Iam made to revel yet in the halls 
of the Montezumas!”’ 

Reader, Booth’s companion on that night is now 
President of Texas—the hero of San Jacinto. And 
who can say that the words uttered by him in that 
hour of excitement are destined never to be fulfilled ? 
Samuel Houston, if ever “ coming events cast their 
shadows before,” will yet revel in the halls of the 
Montezumas. 

The above is a description of a scene which actual- 
ly occurred, and which recent events have called up 
with great distinctness. History has shown many 
instances of declarations, like that of Houston’s, 
which subsequent events have induced men to regard 
as prophetic. We have ever looked upon strong and 
passionate words as indicative of a spirit possessed 
of the requisite determination and energy of character 
to work out the wonderous changes predicted. Such 
is the character of Houston—and such may be the 
consummation of his singular career. 


GENIUS 08. LABOR. 


“Of what use is all your studying and your books?” 
said an honest farmer, to an ingenious artist; ‘‘ they 
don’t make the corn grow, nor produce vegetables for 
market. My son dees more good with his plough in 
one month, than you can do with your books and pa- 
pers in one year.”’ 

‘* What plough does your son use?” said the aritst 

quietly. 
* Vhy, he uses ——’s plough, to be sure. He can 
do nothing with any other. By using this plough, we 
save half the labor, and raise three times as much as 
with the old wooden concern.” 

The artist quietly again wrned over one of his 
sheets, and showed the farmer a drawing of the laud- 
ed plough, saying, “I am the inventor of your favo- 
rite plough, and my name is ——.” 

The astonished farmer shook the artist heartily by 
the hand, and invited him to call at the farm house, 
and make it his home as long as he liked. 


ONLY A MECHANIC. 

Two young ladies, who now move in the upper cir- 
cles, though one assumes a higher range than the 
other has yet aspired to, met not long since ata ball. 
The most lofty of the two misses took no pains to 
conceal from the other her idea of her superiority ; 
and the other had no idea of submitting to be snubbed 
by one whose origin she well knew was no better 
than her own. 

Very coolly, though with that concentrated bitter- 


ness that a woman of the world knows so well how} 


to sugar over with smiles of winning sweetness, the 
indignant lady walked up to the haughty one. 

“ Good evening, Miss Mason,” said Miss Taylor, 
very prettily. 

Miss Mason curtisied so formally. 

“T have been thinking, my dear Miss Mason, that 
we ought to exchange names,” said Miss Taylor, so 
smilingly. 

“Why so, pray.” 

“Why, my name is Taylor, and my father was a 
mason ; while your name is Mason, and your father 
was a tailor.”’ 

Miss Mason said nothing, but took the first oppor- 
tunity of treading on Miss Taylor’s toe ; and she gave 
two parties directly afierwards on purpose not to in- 
vite her. 


SALLY SNIPE’S SENSIBILITY. 


‘Do you think I’d have a shoemaker or tailor? 
La me! no, I’d rather live and die an old maid, than 
marry a shoemaker or tailor.’ 

We remember well the evening that Miss Sally 
Snipes made the above indignant disclaimer. We 
then boarded with her mother in an eastern city. 
Mrs. Snipes, the mother of Sally, in her youth, was 
unfortunately cursed with a large share of good looks, 
and very little good sense. She had but one idea in 
mind, which is explained by what the mass of fash- 
ionable folks call gentility. She indulged this one 
idea to such an extent that it soon left her minus a 
husband. The poor man died of a broken heart, 
leaving Mrs. Snipes and an only daughter to cultivate 


their favorite notions of gentility as best suited to 
their humor. ; 

The evening in question, was a cold stormy night, 
and the boarders, six in number, all mechanics, were 
gathered around the stove in conversation, and as 
Miss Sally honored the group with her presence, love 
and matrimony contributing to the chit-chat of the 
evening. None of our company happened to be a 
shoemaker or tailor, but there was one very excellent 
young man, a journeyman hatter ; it was suspected, 
and not without reason, that he entertained a very 
sly and affectionate interest in the welfare of Miss 
Sally; but the moment the words quoted above were 
uttered, it was very evident that a change come over 
the spirit of his dream. About the same time a 
spruce young dandy, of slender mind but ample impu- 
dence, respecting whose whereabouts or means of 
making a show, no one could guess, paid particular 
attention to Miss Sally, and waited on her with great 
pomposity wherever she was pleased to go. 

Four years afterwards, we spent a few weeks in a 
neighboring city; and having occasion to look after 
a washerwoman, we went to the place directed, 
knocked at a rickety old door in a back ally, which 
the hogs had appropriated to themselves as a plea- 
sant retreat—the door was opened, when lo and be. 
hold! who stood before us, a very apparition of 
squalid wretchedness, with dishevelled hair and tat. 
tered dress? It was Miss Sally Snipes, that was, but 
now Mrs. Fitz Jenkins, the wife of the ci-devant dan. 
dy, developed into a miserable broken down gambler 
and abandoned drunkard. The words quoted at the 
head of this article immediately dashed upon our 
mind. Since then, whenever we hear a young lady 
speak disrespectfully of mechanics, or talk about ‘set 
ting her cap’ for a rich fashionable husband, we in- 
voluntarily think of the unfortunate Sally Snipes— 
Cincinnati Elevator. 





MAXIMS. 


Never decide till you have heard both sides of the 
question. There are two sides to almost every thing, 
excepting to a pancake—that has only a top and bot 
tom. 

A man who is always sneering at woman is gene- 
a coarse profligate, or a coarse bigot; no matter 
which, 

_ The practice of the present day of tamely submit. 
ting to whatever is popular, should make humanity 
blush for shame. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Several active and enterprising Agents wanted to 
procure subscribers for two monthly works and this 
paper. Apply personally at this office, or address 
post paid the publisher of the Mechanic at this place. 

Subscriptions will be received by the following per- 
sons, to whom money may be paid. 4 
G. H. Tingley, 1&9 Broadway, Luther Moore, Rochester.) 

New-York. G. W. Redding, Boston. 
James M. E:dgerton, West Troy. W. E.. Russel, Schenectady. 
Williem Burton, Cohoes. Levi Willard, Troy. 

Jonas B. Gilson, Waterford. R. Proudfit, Jr., Newburg. 

C. A. Sweet, Lansingburgh. 8. Dickinson, Middletown, Ct. 
P. P. Cleveland, Skeneatcies. H. ©. Butler, Meriden, 

T. 8. Hawks, Baffalo. G. H. Mitchell, Bristol. 
Benj. Holt, Little Falls. D. C. Mitchell, New Haven 
J. B. Loak, Utica. Benj. Newberry, Hartford. 


LEATHER, OIL, AND FINDING STORE, 
No. 18 Hudson Street. 


J. HOCHSTRASSER, 


Will continue the above business at his old stand, and having 
made arrangements with manafacturers of Leather and Morocco 
in the cities of New-Yorx, Puitapetrmis, and Arpany, and 
having in his employ first rate workmen, he is enabled to supply 
his customers with al! the articles in his line on the most reason#- 
ble terms, at Wholesale or Retail, the following are incladed » 
his assortment: Oak and Hemlock Harness, Bridle, Collar, Horse, 
Trank, Valise and Skirting Leather; Hog Skins, Pe 








Russet Bridie, do. Facing Skins, do. Lining Hides, do. 


| Hides, Patent Leather, Coach Roans, Neats Foot and Liver 


Currier’s Tools, Oak Sole Leather, Hemlock do., Wax and Grain 
Upper Leather, do, Calf Skins, Keen’s Philadelphia do., Seal and 
Kip Skins, Splits and Weait Leather, Cordovan, Red, Green, 
White and Yellow Linings, Goat and Sheep Binding Skins, 
White Alum Dressed Linings, Dressed and Undressed Moroceo, 
Colored Goat and Sheep Skins, English Shoe Thread of all num- 
bers, India Rubber and Patent Cloth, Apron Skins, Stock Bind 


ing: &e. : 
J.B. Anassortment of Sor Maxer’s Fixpines will be kept 


on hand. 
Also, Roller Skins, Engine Hose, Band, Picker, String, o0@ 
Albany, 141. 


Patent Leather, on hand and made to order, 


NEW YORK STATE MECHANIC, 


A weekly paper, devoted to the interests of Mecha 
nics and Manvfacturers, 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 
By JOEL MUNSELL, 
No. 58 State Street, Albany, 








At $1.50 per annum in advance. 
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